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THE GENETIC VIEWPOINT IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



By Irene Nye 
Connecticut College for Women 



In a high, old-fashioned black walnut secretary, a piece of 
furniture which combined the advantages of bookcase, writing- 
desk, and chest of drawers, my grandmother used to keep a text- 
book on general history which she had studied at school. It 
began in a grandly general way with the Garden of Eden, and 
ended with the Louisiana Purchase of 1802. It was no doubt a 
good book and served its own day well. Yet, though the events 
recorded in that book are aU more than one hundred years farther 
removed from us than they were from the writer, still we, today, 
are able with but little effort to know vastly more about many or 
all of them than the most painstaking and scholarly investigator 
could then. 

Especially true is this statement where perhaps we might least 
expect it, in the field of ancient history. It would take many 
hours to give any adequate idea of the way in which the truth 
about events which occurred thousands of years ago has been 
wrested by modern scholars from the ancient writers, who often 
either did not know the truth themselves or were striving to dis- 
guise it. "There is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed," 
is the firm belief of more than one patient and talented investi- 
gator; and when we are told that we may know more about the 
character of the emperor Tiberius than did the first readers of 
Tacitus' brilliant history of his reign, and that we can be more 
accurate in dating events in Egyptian history than were the 
Egyptians themselves, and that we can reconstruct Roman dramas, 
long since lost, from a writer who never mentions them, we begin to 
believe it too. According to the greatest modern historian of 
antiquity, the earliest accurate date in ancient history is the 
nineteenth of July, 4241 B.C., when a feast was held in Egypt 
to celebrate the f oimding of the calendar. We know this date from 
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testimony more reliable than would be the word of any writer 
or any dozen writers, from the witness of the heavens. By astro- 
nomical knowledge of eclipses alone, we can go back for thousands 
of years and tell the exact date of a battle when the general himself 
did not know the day of the month. We can get true history out 
of stories which our grandfathers accepted as miraculous and 
our fathers dismissed as fables. "We think our fathers fools, so 
wise we grow; Our wiser sons will doubtless think us so." But 
unquestionably a modem scholar engaged in the research study 
of ancient history often gets real and convincing facts from reading 
between the lines which themselves give prejudice or fable. And 
it is no information to any of you when I say that the archaeological 
discoveries of the last fifty years have taught us more of ancient 
history than had the preceding thousand years. 

Not only, however, in regard to events of what we call ancient 
history has there been a quickening of interest and an increase 
of knowledge. We are continually going farther back. We are 
asking about the entire period of man's existence on the earth. 
And the science of prehistoric archaeology is beginning to answer 
our questions. As has been pointed out by a great modem scholar : 
"In sketching the human period, the old way was to place the 
vanishing-point at the dawn of history." This explains why many 
a so-called history of the world covers only about six thousand 
years. "But," he says, "this resulted in a false perspective. 
The researches of the archaeologists have made it possible to cor- 
rect the error by shifting the vanishing-point to the prehistoric 
horizon." Conservative estimates take more than five hundred 
thousand years as the period covered by human life; history 
covers six thousand. But what was man doing during the previous 
millenniums of silence? Do we get all the important facts, we 
may well ask, in our history of these short six thousand years, and 
was nothing accomplished worthy to be remembered or possible to 
be discovered in the incomprehensible lapse of time before the 
establishment of the calendar? Surely among the great bene- 
factors of the human race we should count those nameless men 
who first mastered fire and made it their household servant, the 
men who took the sharp rocks and forced from them a defense 
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against dangerous beasts and a means of securing food. They 
tame the wild ox and the horse, the sheep and the goat, and left 
their caves and dens and came to Hve in the plains, surrounded 
by peaceful herds; they foimd the wild wheat and wild rice and 
separated the cereals from the weeds and brought them home and 
made them better. They conquered a soil hitherto unbroken and 
made it a mine of wealth. From the beasts who threatened their 
lives they took skins and made clothing to protect themselves against 
the cold and sewed these skins with needles made from the bones. 

But long before these achievements there was a greater. 
Naturalists tell us that the wild dog of the forest has only one or 
two notes as compared with the whine, whimper, howl, yelp, bark, 
and growl of the domesticated animal. And these early men, 
we must believe, could express their wants only by gestures and 
inarticulate cries. In time, however, our ancestors passed beyond 
the stage of gesture language, made gradual additions to the 
primitive stock of natural sounds, gave names to the objects and 
actions of common life, and little by little found out how to tell the 
story of a hunt so that those at home could see the wild ox as he 
fell, and by a wonderful process, more marvelous than the invention 
of telephone or telegraph, wrought out speech and languages which, 
when history came, could be used to record it. We think of our 
modern age as the time of great inventions and discoveries; but 
nothing in recent times can compare in importance with the dis- 
covery of fire and the invention of language. There is no period 
of history, however brilHant or advanced or interesting, which 
has for me the fascination of those twilight centuries when men 
were learning what it means to talk. 

And how can we know anything of this period? There are 
various ways: partly through the science of archaeology already 
mentioned, which leads back through the Greek and the Roman 
and other early civilizations to the cave homes of prehistoric 
times. An exceedingly interesting account of the recent dis- 
coveries in France, Spain, and elsewhere has just been published 
in book form. And along with archaeology goes prehistoric 
anthropology, which reconstructs primitive man from a skull and 
a few bones. The other sciences too are helping. A few years 
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ago when I heard a botanist, tell of the recent discovery, after 
years of search, of the wild ancestor of our wheat, I felt the thrill 
that would come to one who caught a glimpse through a window 
opening into the early ages of the world. 

And we can learn still more through language. The small boy 
who would know how the clock was made watches his chance 
to take the clock to pieces and look it over for himself; and then 
perhaps he knows. We who are fascinated by this riddle of 
riddles as to how primitive man secured one of the most vital and 
necessary of all his possessions — the one which particularly dis- 
tinguished him from other animals, the power to communicate 
his thoughts to another mind— first come with a thrilling zest to 
take to pieces our own language; and we find that it goes back here 
to the Norman-French, here to the Germanic, here it runs off to 
the Slavic, and here it has preserved a bit of Celtic, and here it is 
Latin, and here it is Greek; and we take these all to pieces and the 
interest grows and the thrill increases, for as we go farther back 
we are coming nearer to the heart of things. When Sir WiUiam 
Jones in 1786 discovered the Sanskrit language he made it possible 
for those who came after him to understand far more about the 
growth and development of language in general than any gram- 
marian in Europe, however painstaking, had ever known before. 
When a scholar a few years later undertook to reconstruct the 
language of the early inhabitants of Europe and even translated 
two fables into primitive Indo-European, his zeal carried him too 
far. Yet it still remains that little by little the history of the 
development of primitive language is being written from a study 
of other languages; and if the discovery of the wild ancestor of the 
wheat gives linguists a thrill, it is a thrill of enthusiasm arising 
partly at least from the suggestion that there is a path that may 
lead us to the wild ancestor of the dative case. Psychology needs 
to know the workings of the mind of primitive man, and perhaps 
it is by linguistic psychology or the psychological study of the 
facts of grammar working back through the ancient languages that 
we can approximate this. 

The study of literature is entertaining, inspiring, and ennobling. 
But the study of languageis not literaturemerely or at all. Language 
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must not be regarded as a mere tool. It is itself a manifestation 
of the social consciousness of a people, on a par with religion, 
customs, and laws. The comparative or the historical study of 
language is a study of the development of thought and modes of 
thinking at various times and among various peoples. As a simple 
illustration of the development of a small part of one language, 
we can see plainly, in Latin, certain forms of certain verbs {licet, 
for example) losing their verbal force and coming to be conjunctions. 
Others, like vel, have already completely lost their verbal force . We 
can, then, perhaps work back to the time when there were no 
conjunctions at all. The study of language, including linguistics 
and its sister sciences, is turning its carefully constructed telescope 
toward those distant regions where pronouns first came into being, 
where genders differentiated themselves, where the difference 
between singular and plural first seemed of sufficient importance 
to be expressed, where the passive voice and the various modes 
and tenses of the verb and cases of the noun began, like the first 
animals in Milton's account of creation, to struggle upward into 
life. 

And so the study of language even in its simple beginnings is a 
preparation, if one wants to make it so, for the rapture of pursuing 
the mind of man back and back toward its primitive lair. Exceed- 
ingly illuminating and suggestive to me was the remark of a pro- 
fessor: "We are now using prehistoric Aryan as it has been 
modified by everyday use. Latin (think of this as you are teaching 
it) is the prehistoric language. There has been throughout a perfect 
continuity of intelligibility." Is that a thought which the average 
student of high-school Latin does grasp or can grasp ? Probably 
he would not, were it given to him in toto at the beginning of his 
first year. But cannot that very statement be gradually drawn out 
from his own inner consciousness little by little as he gains each 
day a greater familiarity with the language ? I am not outlining a 
method of teaching; nor have I such an outline definitely in mind. 
But if one takes this point of view in regard to language: that 
Latin, for instance, is only a portion of the bridge reaching from 
the first rude attempts at communication made by primitive man 
to the complex expression of complex mental processes in use by 
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scholars of today, I cannot help thinking that a little of the 
wonder, interest, and enthusiasm that come often to students of 
biology as they are initiated into the secrets of physical life and 
development will be felt by those who are teaching and studying 
it. I have seen girls and boys in the classroom manifestly thrilled 
by the mere suggestion of the possibilities open to linguists. We 
value many of our possessions because of their potentialities; and 
our interest and pleasure are not conditioned by the probability 
or the possibility of these potentialities ever being called into 
actual use by ourselves. The fact that only a very few of our 
students will ever continue their study of ancient languages into 
the graduate school will certainly not keep a little Latin from 
meaning more to them if they see the vista into which it opens. 



